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1 Reviews. 

The Vedic Philosophy or :«n exposition of the Km- red nud 
mysterious monosyllabic Hum. with the Mnndukya Upatiishad 
(Text), English translation, commentary and introduc- 
tion : by llarnavayana (Tntwa Vivcchakii Press, Bombay — Price 
K. I-8-) : — -The book begins with a valuable introduction in 
which the Vedanta Philosophy is examined in the combined 
light of the l' punish nds and Herbert Spencer. The plan 
of the whole book is sketched out and some of the funda- 
mental positions of the Vodani a very satisfactorily dealt with. 
We would invite the reader's attention to the elaborate • Com- 
parison,’ ns the writer puts it. of Mr, Spencer's views with 
Veda n la philosophy. “The diflicnlty under which Messrs. 
Mnnsel and Spencer appear to have laboured is,” the author 
rightly observes, “ that they apparently tried to know Self 
like other objects’* and the well-known passage from the 
Kena Upmiishad. with the excellent commentary of S'ankurn 
upon the epigrammatic verse 11., 1. is very aptly quoted, and 
also the famous quotation from the BrihadAronyuka Upani- 
shad, in which sage Yhgnavalkyu beautifully observes ‘How 
can one know the knowerp’ There are in the hook here and 
there some apparently fanciful derivations and hasty conclu- 
sions, and there is a general lack of evolutiop and proper 
subordi ration of parts to the whole. These, however, arc 
minor delects and in no way lessen the value to the 
real student of the work, which we have no doubt iu pro- 
nouncing to be a very bonest and satisfactory one, especially 
in these days of hasty and irresponsible “book-building.” 
The Mamin kya Upanishad is very closely translated and Hie 
notes are very useful. The book is on the whole a very' 
valuable one and deserves to be in the hands of all students 
of the Vedanta.- It throws a considerable light on a number of 
points, and contains many precious extracts from the Upani- 
shads, simply and accurately rendered. The general philosophy 
of Aum 1ms been beautifully and succinctly explained, and 
its orthography minutely examined. The writer appears 
to be a respectable Upanishadic scholar ar.d to have had 
krainavicluirana, that is, regular enquiry in the proper 
orthodox fashion, and deserves to be congratulated on the 
production of a really useful book though it must be re- 
marked that the subject has not beeu exhausted in the 
volume before us, as indeed it could not be, and that some 
very important truths about the Great Pranavu have not 
been dwelt upon. 



The-New Spiritualism by Richard Hnrte :• A n address deli- 
vered before the London Spiritualist Alliance (Reprinted from 
‘Light’). A thoughtful and suggestive essay. The stu* 
dent of the Vedanta finds in it a closer approach to his philoso- 
phy than was made by the older and narrower spiritualism. 
Particularly, the distinction repeatedly emphasised between 
theological God and Deity and tlie readiness to givo allegories 
and analogies their due, are very satisfying. There are hero 
and there some very important truths putin a very simple 
and pointed fashion, for instance, it is not at all necessary,” 
the lecturer says, “ that a thing should be what Ave call reaL" 
in order to deeply affect us, satisfy us and determine our 
actiou. It would puzzle us, I think, to say whether music 
should be classed with the real or with the ideal.” In another 
place he remarks “ Just in proportion as men cease to helieve 
they begin to think.” TheNew Spiritualism corresponds to some 
extent to the school of qualified Non- dualism of the Vedimtic 
philosophy, for Mr. Harte says, that the true man is in fact 
the hidden “ I am l ” in each of us. the veal owner of body, 
mind, conscience, consciousness and everything else wo call 
“ ours”, and which we infer to be a ^.wrf of the Universal 
Noumenon, we call Deity. We wish god-speed to the move- 
ment which so eiosely approaches Indian thought-. 

The philosophical poem of the saint Thayumanavar ; 
translated with anotations, etc, by R. Shanmnga Moodaliar. 
Pleader, Salem (Price as. 2) .—We are glad to welcome 
this translation of the first few stanzas of the great Tamil 
sage. Thelanguago of Thuyumanavar has an inimitable 
grace and a mysterious something in it, which refuse 
to ,be transferred to any transition, however care- 
ful. It is our Opinion that none less than an Edwin 
Arnold, with greater capacity than even he had for entering 
into Indian thought, can do anything like- justice t.o the task of 



translatim; tin: perms of tlx.- -age, The present attempt, 
however. i- guild so far as ii. goes and deserves every encourage- 
ment. The i ntusliii ion reads well and is nowhere too strict 
to tlx- letter. Tin.- noble object of familiarising the Tamil 
I'piiiiishads to tlx- English i-dur-iiii-d world has our tulles! 
sympathy, and ue Imoc i hat the l in until Lor will soon finish tin 
work so well begun. 

The Tamil Journal of Education. No. 1 and ,*», contains 
much useful information. Besides a - few action-songs, there 
are some lessons iu grammar, the life of Froebel and a short 
fa Ik- 1 for childrens’ pagr. We mo glutf to find that the 
journal is thriving. 

*• • 1 ■ “ ••• • 

iRcivs* ant> iRoteo. 

The Photo -type of Swaini Vivekananda Here- 
with. we gladly scud the Photo-type of Swami Viveka- 
naixla. It is the best likeness we have been able* to 
semi to our subscribers. It is from a half-tone 
block prepared for us by Messrs. S. IC. Lawton and 
Co. of Jaffna, (’ey Ion. front u pliotagraph specially taken 
here by Mr. T. (5. Appsivti .Muditliar. No. 31, V’eerarughstvu 
Mndali Sire-ei. Tripliciiiie, Madras. We nro sure mail v 
would be glad to have the likeness of the Swaini in his 
simple Indian Sanyasi dress and position. We are sorry 
to announce that many of our subscribers have not as yet 
sent us the small amount of two annas, we asked of 
them, to meet tlx* extra cost in printing these photo- 
types on separate , -beets. Nevertheless, we have sent a copy 
of the above phototype to each of our subscribers, in the 
fullest hope that such of our subscribers as have nol 
already remitted the amount, will not fail to remit the 
same at their curliest convenience. We can never bring 
ourselves to believe, that any of the subscribers of the 
* Awakened India’ will fail to send this small amount of 
two annas for both Ihe phototypes. We tender our thanks 
t) those of our subscribers who have already remitted the 
amount so promptly ; we regret that we cannot find space 
to publish their names. 

Swami Vivekananda : Wo are glad to learn that the 

8 wain i 1ms. by a fortnight’s stay ut Darjeeling, improved 
a little in his health. He paid a flying visit to Calcutta on 
the 21st ultimo, to meet tlm Uajuh of Klictri, Rajaputana, 
one of bis staunchest and most faithful disciples, who had 
gone all the way from Kajaputana specially to see the 
Swami. He will go bnck to Darjeeling, to take rest for 
somo months more*, before going to Almora. 

Swami Ramakrishnananda and Sadananda 

have come to Madras, to work out Swami Vivekauanda’s 
plans and they will shortly open Gita and Vedanta Classes, 
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We have seen what Apara-bhakti or & a gun a worship 
Is. It is but a step and a very necessary one towards 
the highest form of worship, — absorption into the deity 
— in which alone can the mind find its final resting 
place. *‘God,” says the Yoga VAsishta, “ is neither 
Vishnu alone, nor Siva alone, nor any embodied being, 
for all bodies are merely compounds of the five ele- 
ments ; nor is God the mind ; but He is the Gn&na, the 
Self, beginningless and endless. Can He be the 
little things, body, mind and the like ? As Brahma- 
gnAna is illimitable, actionless and without either begin- 
ning or end, such gndna alone is true and fit to be attain- 
ed. But in the case of the ignorant devoid of wisdom, wor- 
ship of forms alone is ordained to be the best. Just as 
wayfarers when they are unable to travel a long dis- 
tance are told that their destination is but a call distant 
in order not to let their spirits droop, so persons devoid 
of wisdom are told to worship diverse forms at first 
though the wise say that they will not reach the Self 
merely through the worship of these various forms 
(Saguna worship).” 

“ Strong limbs may dare the rugged road which storms, 
Soaring and perilous, the mountain’s breast ; 

The weak must wind from slower ledge to ledge, 

With many a place of rest.” 

This will explain how KabtrdSs one of the greatest of 
modern saints though by birth a Muhammadan and a 
worshipper of the abstract formless Alla, was initiated 
into the details of Saguna worship by God Himself as 
the story goes. Of course when one stops with Viieha- 
kainkaryay i.e., merely talking about religion, it matters 
not whether God is Saguna, with form or Nirguna, 
without form but, when he enters into practical realisa- 
tion, it is very essential that the conception one lias, 
should not be too far above his mental aptitude and 
capacity.) 



Though we have to begin with this Saguna worship, 
we should not end there, nay, cannot end there; for some 
day or other it will not fail to strike us that the visible 
object or mental conception which we worship as God 
cannot be the eternal and changeless reality behind the 
Univense, and that the understanding within us, which 
conceives of the deity must be greater than the concep- 
tion itself. The real God must, we shall sooner or later 
discover, be really inconceivable by our minds. The 
insufficiency of Saguna worship will thus become 
apparent, and the worshipper will gradually proceed to 
understand and realise the Inconceivable beyond. In 
addition to this insufficiency, there is what may be re- 
garded a danger in Saguna worship which, however 
harmless in the earlier stages, will unless guarded 
against, prove a great barrier in the way of Self-realisa- 
tion. The danger to which we refer is the tendency 
which there is in that worship to externalise the mind 
and fire the emotional side of man. “ Religion 
in Christian countries at least”, says a great writer 

has been made far too much a thing of sentiment It 
has its use no doubt in prompting the initial effort, but 
when the path is chosen, it would seem that single-heart- 
edness of aim and firm determination were the domi- 
nant qualities required.” 

The ecstatic dance of bhaktas, their alternate weep- 
ings and rejoicings, their spasmodic trances and visions 
are all essentially emotional in their nature, and as 
action and reaction are equal and opposite in the psychic 
as much as in the physical plane, this excess of emotion 
is necessarily followed by a corresponding dejection and 
weariness and often seriously impairs both the mind 
and the body. “ To us”, says the writer above referred 
to “ whose aim is passionless tranquillity which no 
emotion can shake, must not the control of the feeling 
of pleasure be as important as that of pain ? The 
bhakta often loses the control of his mind and suffers 
himself to be passively dragged along as best as it 
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chooses and the result naturally is feverish excitement 
or irksome dejection.” liven so cautious and temperate 
a devotee as Thomas-a-Kempis. was a victim to such 
shifting states of mind and the note of melancholy 
resignation is more prominent in his * I in station* than 
that of uniform, sustained, cheerful and healthy 
fervour which is the characteristic of the Upanishads. 

" It is a good council” he says “ that when thou hast 
conceived the spirit of fervour thou shouldst meditate 
how it will be with thee when that light shall leave 
thee'*; and again *• My son! thou must nol 
depend too much on this affection which may be 
quickly changed into the contrary.” This * conceiving 
the spirit of fervour* is avowedly a matter of chance. 
How different is this confession from the following pas- 
sage from the Upanishads ! •* In my illumined heart the 
Sun of Wisdom doth ever shine : He never riseth nor doth 
He set ever.” fMaitreya Upo. II). Unlike the bhakta, the 
gn&ni >s free from excitement and dejection and as has 
been very wisely observed, his attitude towards huma- 
nity will also find a parallel in his attitude towards divi- 
nity ; for, the passionate adoration will have been left 
behind and will have given place to the carelessness of 
the divine serenity.” 44 Let the wise’* says the Upanishad 
•* sink his senses in the mind, sink his mind in reason, 
sink the reason in the great soul and that in the 
Brahman.” (Kath. Upa, I, iii, 13;. 

in spite of the weakness to which we have referred, 
Aparabhaktt is an excellent preparation for the attain- 
ment ofgn&na. It really corresponds so far as its results 
are concerned, to what is called Sid liana- C ha tush lay -a , 
the four great qualities for Vedantic discipleship, for it 
brings about an intense desire for emancipation, Mumuk- 
shalvum, humility, patience and tike virtues, a disregard as 
strong as genuine for earthly and heavenly rewards and 
vrveka, i.e. t discrimination of the real from the non-real, 
of the essential from the non-essential. The lower form 
of bhakti then is an excellent discipline and entitles one 
to the favour of tile Guru. And when the real Guru, the 
adorable one, as the Upanishads style him, is sought and 
found, the fever of the heart ceases, the bhukta's abnor- 
mal excitement having fulfilled its mission, gets gradually 
sobered down and the highest instruction which the 
teacher gives to the disciple is, 44 As fire gete gradually 
extinguished when the fuel is exhausted, so the chitta 
or mind gets tranquilised by its out-goings being check, 
ed. ... In the calm and tranquil mind one finds inex- 
haustible bliss.” (Maitreya Upa. II). Here, at this 
stage, begins Para or Supreme bhakti. The Saguna God 
gives \v«iy before the Sudhana or the secret method for 
attaining, to the Nirguna into which the disciple is ini- 
tiated by the teacher and the love and devotion which 
were hitherto employed in the worship of the former are 
now transferred to the finding out, and the meditation 
of, what is called Anirvachantya jyoiis, the Indescribable 



Light ol t lie Sell wilhiti Here is para. Bhakti. “ Thv 
contemplation of one’s own real Self is bhakti” says . s ' - an- 
kara. In the same way. SAndilya says “ Love is the uti 
broken let-ling ol the Universal Self in one’s own Sell 
Here will bo seen the full force of the following siitms ol 
N;iradn, “ Love i> immortal, attaining which man 

a 

comes perfect, becomes immortal, becomes satisfied, 
and obtaining which he desires nothing, grieves not. 
hates not. does not delight in sensuous objects, makes 

0 

no effort for selfish ends (how could he';*), knowing 
which he becomes intoxicated with joy, becomes tran s. 
fixed and rejoice a in the Self.'' 

This bhakti is deservedly termed p<ira or supreme, 
because it is not merely emotional and spasmodic and 
it does not depend on any external, fleeting and mutable 
objects. Even the highest Saguna bhakta is one man 
when he is in the temple, and another when he is outside 
These bhaktas depend by the vdry nature of their bhakti 
on external environments, external purity and exter- 
nal rituals and they generally attach importance to time 
and place. The parA-bhakta, on the other hand, re- 
quires none of these external helps. The God whom he 
worships is within himself, unchangeable, eternal and 
blissful. Dvho devu hy ah proklassaftvah kevatax Siva ha , . . 
The body is called the temple and the Jiva in it is verily 
&iva (the Brahman), (Maitreya Upa. Ch. IV. also Skan- 
dopanishad) and the method taught by the teacher for 
reaching that God is in the disciple’s own mind. To 
the pari-bhakta what is there external to God by which to 
worship Him ? Says ThdyumAnavar. 44 1 cannot worship 
Thee O God! in any embodied form, for 1 see Thy selfin the 
very flowers (required for worship) and seeing Thee there 
how could 1 pluck the dew-filled gems : nor can 1 raise 
my hands for worshipping Thee. I feel ashamed to do so 
as Thou (the worshipful one) art within me all the while” 
In the same way the Upanishad says 1 In the light-filled 
ethereal cavity of the heart, the Sun of the Atman does 
always shine. He neither rises nor sets and thus (there 
being neither morning nor evening) how could we make 
our morning and evening prayers ( Sandhya ) V 

In Apara bhakti or Saguna worship the Deity is invoked 
(from the heart as the idea is; dvdhana,) to a particular 
seat (Asana), His feet are then washed and the water is 
drunk. He is then bathed, dressed and after that, He is 
decorated with sacred thread, and sandal, and worship- 
ped with flowers, rice and dipa (incense), dtpa (light), 
then some offering is made to Him, after that the wor- 
shipper goes round the Deity, falls at His feet and utters 
prayers. Lastly the Deity is taken up from the seat, re- 
stored in idea to the heart of the worshipper. This may 
appear to foreigners as somewhat strange but it embo- 
dies and concretely representa a very grand and beautiful 
truth — that God lives really in the heart and 'worshipping 
Him as externa] to us, be it as here in the shape of an 
inspiring image, or as the Father in Heaven, or in an) 
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other dualistic way, is really the objectification through 
our senses of the inconceivable Inner Self. In parfi- 
bhaktt there is no such objectification and so says 
Sankara " How could He be invoked from one place 
to another who is everywhere ? how give a seat to Him 
who is Himself the seat of all?. ..how hathe Him who is 
eternally pure ?...how go round Him who is infinite ? 
...how bow to Him who alone really is — the one 
without a second ?...how take Him back (into the 
heart) who is already inside, oulside and every* 
where ? Pure pfija, the supreme worship therefore is 
the feeling at all times and in all places of the oneness 
with Him and the realisation of the truth * I am He, 

I am not the body nor the senses nor the mind nor the 
intellect nor the will nor Ahtwkdnt (the false individu- 
ality), nor am I the earth, nor water, nor fire, nor air, nor 
ether, nor smell, nor taste, nor sight, nor touch, nor sound. 

I am He, the eternal witness, the only one, the true, the 
Blissful Brahman'/' In the same way the Yoga Vftsishta 
says “ The annihilation of all Bhdvatuis or mental con- 
ceptions constitutes the pure worship (puja). The 
avoidance of the identification of I with the body 
which is concretised Karma, is the supreme ArA- 
dhana. Sincere worshippers of the Self should ever 
regard all forms and places as no other than Brahman 
and worship them as such. Enjoying with a sweet mind 
and a non-dual conception, whatever nbjects one comes 
by and not longing for things inaccessible is gnAna- 
archana, ».c., the sprinkling of flowers in the worship of 
the Atman". In a beautiful passage, peculiarly sweet, 
we are told, to those engaged in active realisation, the 
MandalaBr&hmanopanishad says ‘The cessation from all 
action is the true A v Ah ana (the real invocation to God) t 
true-gn&na or wisdom is the seat of the God of Self, a pure 
and blissful mind is the water by which that Deity's 
feet (the TuriyapAda) are washed, complete mental 
tranquillity is the water-offering, the uninterrupted 
feeling within the mind of light and bliss welling upas 
from a fountain of nectar is the bathing (snana) of the 
Deity. Seeing the Atman alone in all I hat one sees, and 
the knower knowing himself, form respectively sandal 
and sacred rice (Akshata) in the ivorship. Serene 
contentment forms the flower, the fire in the Chiddkd* is 
the Dupa. The sun in that Chiddkd* is the Dipn and 
union with the nectar-fillcd, moonlike light is the food* 
offering. Steadiness is the real Pradtikshamt (going 
round the Deity). The feeling nf I am the At man is the 
A'ftmaskdra, the bowing at the feet of the |)eity ; and 
the highest praise is silence (AfmnnA. 

ParAbhakti is called Saksh/ir Sadhana or the direct and 
immediate means for attaining salvation while npara- 
bhakti is called pnrampnra s/ulhana or the indirect 
means. The one is like rice ready for eating, while the 
other is like paddy. Religion in its highest or rather 
its truest sense, namely realisation, begins with parA- 



bhaktf. .Then, when the adorable guru initiates the 
eager disciple into the great mystery, R&ja Gtthya as 
the Gita puts it, and utters the memorial words * That 
art Thou,* then and not before does religion begin. 
Aparabhakti, religious studies and all other things only 
clear the ground and prepare it for receiving the seed 
of wisdom. 4 Tatwamasi* — 4 That art Thou’ is the begin- 
ning of religion, and Ahambrahmasmi ‘ I am Brahma' is 
the end ; and parabhakti is the means whereby religion 
so well begun reaches its completion, whereby the mask 
of imperfect and struggling humanity is finally thrown 
off and the soul within stands revealed and realised in 
its fullest glory as the One blissful Existence, the great 
Satchit&nanda, whose ineffable glory, the mighty Self- 
intoxicated sages of old, vainly struggle to render in the 
language of words. 

Parftbhakti is the highest flower of the human mind, 
the most beautiful that it can put forth, and its fruit is 
nothing less than waking once for all from the night- 
mare of life and realising that blissful existence, after 
realising which, as the Gita says, nothing further will 
have to be known. Truth, absolute Truth is the reward ; 
and the highest Truth is the highest freedom, the highest 
bliss and the highest life. He who by divine grace con- 
ceives the celestial fire and lives the life of the para- 
bhakta even in the dream state as the irutis say, be his 
caste, country and religion what they may, commands 
the worship of the gods. 



fRababbimsbkramana 

OR 

THE GREAT RENUNCIATION. 

Oa a certain fair summer morning U500 years ago, the 
city of KapUavastu wore a beautiful festive appearance. 
The pavements in the streets were cleanly swept, ‘the 
housewives scattered fresh red powder on their thres- 
holds, strong new wreath and trimmed the Tutsi bosh 
before their doors.’ Ths tops of houses were thick*set 
with flags, the towers were newly gilded, the paintings 
on the walls were brightened with fresh colonre. From all 
the four directions huge crowds were steadily pouring 
into the city; and in a short time there was a vast ocean 
of men arranged by the royal military of the capital ia 
theatric pomp on cither side of the main slrecls The 
trees, towers, roofs of the houses, and walls, all bristled 
with meu in gay holiday attire. The whole crowd wore 
a look of eager expectation and wild joy. They had n «t 
to wait long when the cries of *\lai ! .fail for our noble 
prince” arose near the palace gate and thoro came forth 
a painted car diawn by two unowwhito big humped steods. 
The prince, for it was he that sat in the car, returned 
with both hie hands the joyous greetings of his mi !»]*•. - ts 
nmi rejoicing, said to hi* charioteer. 

“Fair is the world, it likes me well ! And light :unl 
kind theso men that are not kings, ami sweet mi* f. rs 
hero who toil ami tend. Drive through the gnu .- ami 
let mo seo more of this gracious world. Ah ! how good 
it is to reign in realms like these, how simple pleasure is 
if these be pleased because I come abroad !” 
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It was evidently the tir>l lime that the prince lunl a 
lonk at his capita) ; am) he swiueil to know very I i tile 
about tiiu men that lived there am) indeed about man- 
kind in •'on end. There \v n> an expressi- •• of remarkable 
ywrelness and joy in his fare, softened however. by a shade 
of im-lanclioly. Ilis big hlaek eye* xii-ciimed will* tear*. 
ol’ joy, but it seemed they would more willingly weep for 
love. There was a royal digiiity in his genera) appear- 
ance hut with it a humility which was nothing less than 
divine- Such sweetness and love marked his mien. that, 
though a prince he Would, it seemed, hare leapt down 
from liis car to raise n peasant** child that might happen 
to rail down. Not far had the procession advanced, 
when midway in the road crept forth an old man ln-wt 
with age and disease, with shrivelled skin, hollow checks 
and sunken eyes, holding in one skinny hand a worn stall, 
to support his quivering limbs and crying *• Alms, alms 
good people, alms, alms or I die.’* Hut such was the order 
of the king that no ugly sights should appear in the streets 
that day. The blind, the old. the maimed and the sick- 
ly were strictly prohibited from coming out before night- 
fall, lest the prince might happen to see them ; but even 
kings cauuot shut out fate and it hud bceu so decreed 
that Prince Siddharln, for that was his name, should 
catch sight of this old miserable man whom the people 
around were thrusting away from the mad. But 
Siddbarta cried For God's sake don’t push him so" and 
asked his charioteer, ** What this thing Y it seems a 
man, yet surely only seems, being so bowed, so misera- 
ble, so horrible, so sad. Are meu born sometimes thus S' 
Does ho find no food that his hones jet forth so horribly r 
What meaus he by crying 4 to-morrow or next day 1 die' Y" 
Ohanna, the charioteer replied, “ Why should your high- 
ness heed ? he is a miserable old man on I be verge of 
death.” The prince, however, was not satisfied with this 
reply. “ Do. this miserablo old age and disease and 
death” asked he “ come to all alike, to me, to my dear 
Yosodhara, to Gautami, Gunga and others ?” 

Certainly a very strange question to ask, this ! Few in 
the world have ever put it; even children). somehow, re- 
concile themselves to sights of poverty, sickness, and 
death. But such was the training that Siddbarta had 
been given by his over-careful father, that uot even 
a meutiou of sickness, sorrow, paiu, ago or death had 
ever been made to him till then. On account of a prophecy 
whioh had predicted that if he would rule he would 
be the greatest of kings or failing that, he would wander 
homeless aDd alone for the good of the world, he was 
shnt out from the world aud was coufined in a prison 
house of pleasure where 4 Love was jailor and delight its 
bars.’ Vishramran, the place where his father anxious 
see him a king of kings made him live was — a mugni- 
ficient group of beautiful summer and winter palaces, 
filled with all the wealth and luxuries of Cashmere and 
teeming with gentle music of beautiful women, each one 
of whom was “ glad- to gladden, pleased at pleasure, proud 
to obey,” so that, life in that fairy prison glided beguiled 
like a smooth stream bunked by perpetual Howcrs ' 

Here in this love's pk-n.-u re house. 

.whether it was night or day none knew. 

For always streamed that softened light, more bright 
Than sunrise, but as tender as the eve’s ; " 

And always breathed swCet airs, more joy-giving 
Than mornings, but as cool as midnight’s breath ; 

Ami night and day lutes sighed, and night and day 
Delicious foods were spread, and dewy fruits, 

Sherbets new chilled with snows of Himalay. 

And sweetmeats made of subtle daintiness. 

With sweet tree-milk in its own i\ory cup. 



Ami nighl amt day served then* a chosen bund 
tlf Munich girl*. cMp-brinwH, nnd cymballers. 

I )i:i i rule, dm-k* browed ministers or love; 

Who Funned the sleeping nyex of the happy Prince. 

And when he waked, led hack his thoughts to bliss 
With music whispering through the blooms, and charm 
Of uiuormis songs am! dreumy dunces, linked 
lly chime of anklc-la.-lls and wave of arms 
And silver vina-slrinu* ; while essences 
Of musk and ehutnpnk. urn! the blue haze spread 
From burning spices, soothed his sou! again 
To drowse by sweet Vnsodhara;” 

]lul even YasndhurnV love and beauty, malt- hli-x# 
a> they were uiul combined with such luxuries as would 
shame Deva-loka itself, were not ehough to turn t he 
prince s mind from the melancholy io which it was won't 
to fall. Granite walls however high are not high enough 
to shut out fate. The musing habits of the prince only 
increased in ihe pleasure house, nnd the very contrivances 
which were meant to cheat him of his seriousuess, proved 
their vanity, and every day the prince grew more and 
more curious lo know if life was only a dull round of 
pleasure and if alt the world outside the fort walls wore 
worried with a similarly wearisome monotony. Often in 
his luce then was an ennui which even Yasodhara 4 the 
<|ueeii of the tuchanting court’ could not kies away, a 
curiosity to know ihc outer world which all the singings 
and dancings inside could not restrain. Often would he 
sit alone listening, us it were, to the * 4 voices of the wan- 
dering wind, which moaned for rest, aud rest could never 
find ” and by a quick intuition would he think withiu 
himself that mortal life might he like Ihe wind “ a moan, 
a sigh, a sob, a storm, a strifo”. The problem of life — the 
old questions of whence, why and whither — sought him 
out even iu those Kljsiiiu retreats and haunted him like a 
demou both day uud night, till at last he conld no longer 
resist tho desire to see the world uutside tbo high v, .tils of 
his homo. 

Tho king, his father afraid that the unwelcome alterna- 
tive of the prophecy might come to pass, strictly forbade 
all. noisome sights in the streets where the prince was to 
drive. The sight of the old man erring “Alms I Alms or 
1 die” mode an epoch in the Prince's life, and as sooa us he 
learut that -ihe lot of man was not to live iu alabaster balls, 
iu eterual youth, and love, to thesouud of well tuned vinufi 
and the dance of fairy- like women, that even he and his 
dear Yasodhara would have in their turn to bfend down 
with age and disease, he ordered his charioteer to turu 
back and drive home. A deeper melancholy now settled 
on his face and the store of love for humanity which was 
already great in his heart now increased with iucreasod 
knowledge. He felt aa intuitive kinship with nil tbu 
surrounding world nnd yearned to know more of thc-ir joy* 
and griefs that he might, if possible, find a cure for tin- 
ilj* of life. Accordingly a second request went forth fi«» u 

him to tho king, to let him view the city as it was ami it 
had to be grunted. 

In merchant dress, und accompanied by bis charioteer, 
the noble prime crowed the palace walls and went into 
the u-ork-a-duy world. They bad not gone far, when a 
mournful voice came from the road side crying * ; llelp 
musters, lift me to my feet, oh help.” And Siddbarta 
rushing to his help took him in hiB arms and placing bis 
bead gently on his lap, asked Cbanuu what the matter was 
with that man. “ Touch him uot my master” replied the 
charioteer, “he has caught the plague whieh might pass 

t0 ^ OU r T ,t ,SO * . eamiot lon £ ,ivo with this dreadful 
pest . I he prince’s curiosity was roused. He asked ■' how 

do such ills come Y" •* They come unobserved like the sly 
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snake, jnst as chance may s-end” was the reply. *' Tin 
nil men live in fear ‘f” " Ye?, they do, and at nut niomei 
might. die.” 



Then 

ey no, anti at nm moment 
•lost then there jKis-ed l»v their Hide a corpse 
which was being carried to the burial ground followed 
by a band of monrners. The prince learned what that 
meant, and at once his eyes were filled with tears of 
compassion for the lot of limit, lor he came to grieve and 
euro. The sorrows of the world were at once his, ami his 
large heart throbbed with the anguish of t Tic world. 
Channa “Lead homo” he said “ it is enough, my eves 
have seen enough.” 

(7’#» /«» continued. 



Seeing (Bob— S Stor?. 



Parvati once wanted to sec her Ix>rd. .She was always 
with Him, yet she thought she had not fully seen Him. 
Learning that by penance (tapas) alone, the real S ward pa 
of God could be known, she retired to a lonely place 
(okauta) and there made kcvc*«c and steady penance. 
After some time S'iva her lord appeared before lu-»\ i idiug 
oil a snow-white bull and followed by bis usual retinue 
(Bhiitiv gana); and said, ‘Unm, 1 admire your puns ure and 
here have 1 come that yon might sec Me.* Parvati open- 
ed her eyes and seeing tho Lord on the ball said, * 1 that 
see you am greater than Thon that -art seen, lies ides, 
whatever is seen, is liable to change. I want the Un- 
changeable One.’ Presently the visiou disappeared. 

A short time after, there appeared in her miud the 
fofrra of a bright figure with a radiant face, saying, ‘ lie- 
hold, I am God.’ Parvati dismissed the vision with the 
remark, ‘ Thou canst not be God, for Thou being a con- 
ception, art lesser than my mind which conceives Thee.’ 
The vision disappeared at Ouce and was soon followed by 
n boundless expanse of space and light which seemed 
almost infinite and uudcHuablc. ‘ May this be God' 
thought PArvati for a° while. ‘ Hut then’ she added 
within herself, * thore arc here two things, first the uu- 
delinable expanse before ine, and secondly, my mind which 
perceives it. The former cannot therefore be the fnfinite and 
Oxpniprcsent God.’ Several other visions and conceptions 
floated in her mind now aud then, sli of which, however, she 
dismissed in a similar way. At l**t her mind ceased to go 
out. It attained a state of perfect halcyon repose with- 
out a single idea rising te disturb its peace It stood 
concentrated ns it were, without any distraction, without 
nny dispersion — like » vast ocean without the slightest 
ripple. It knew nothing but itself. The limitations of 
tiifle find space were not there. It was free from tutin of 
any kind, it wna lili>:* itself. All that could bo wild of it 
that it was, that it knew iirclf and that it was bliss 
ii. sc If; It was, in ofher words, ,*w/<7,«7d/<aW<f. I Virval i Itatl 
hint all »«oti*e of her body, her luiud sum! I lit* wui'M around 
her. After u hwg time tof which however she lout no 
idea) her fiiind slowly began lo.Mir j slowly >h« woke up 
to u sense of the world ; but she retained n vivid rcrollec- 
t inti of the bli -> she hnd hci-n in. When she \v«»kc up. lire 

first thing she »*aid was; 1 ' I nm God, l am Gtd. N«>i know ing 
my nature, 1 thought 1 was n goddess rulingnvi -r the world. 
My body. mind, and the uoild are all hut the oroUeii r. ♦ 
ilictii'iw of I lit*- Lighi- within me. They are like the 
circle of light which appears when *i torch is swung round 
ami round, .lust as, when the mol ion of tin: torch ceases, 
the circle of light which appeared to bo real disappears. 
ho, when my mind ceases to wander, the illusion of the 
world Vania bets. 1 aui the Blessed Out*, tho Ktcrual, the 



Infinite, the Ancient whom tin* Veil as seek without rest, 

I am lie whom the sages praise, whom the Gods adore. I 
am all forms and yet form '»•>-. the Lord of Hie Uni tense 
aud yet one without a second. 1 a»a the only one that 
is, the only one tlial is”. ( Adapted.) 

( v5na na poga. 

(Class Lectckks Dlmvkrkd in Ameisua). 

nv 

SWA* Ml V| VEKA* N A\n.\. 

No. I, S A DU AX AS on PREPARATION*. 

(Continu'd froin pag* 9 ‘ 2 , } 

Cl)o you remember the story of Solon and Croesus ? 
The king said to the great sago that Asia Minor was a 
very happy place. Aud the sage asked him “Who is 
tbe hap pice t man}. I have not seen any one very hnppy.t” 
“Nonsense”, said Croesus. •• I am tbe happiest man in the 
world “ Wait, sir, till iiio end of your life; don‘t be in 
a hurry”, replied the sage ami went away. In course of 
time that king was completed by the Persians, and they 
ordered him to be burnt alive : the funeral pvro was pre- 
pared and when poor Civchis saw it, he cried alond 
” Solon! Solon !”. On being asked to w hom ho referred, ho 
told his story, and the Persian Emperor was kind enough 
to forgive him. 

Such is the life Story of • non via of us ; such ia tho 
tremendous power of nature over iis. Jt repeatedly 
kicks us away, hut still wo pursue it with feverish ex- 
citement. We are always hoping against hope; this 
hope, this chimera maddens us ; we are always hoping 
for happiness.) 

There was a great king in ancient India who was once 
asked four questions, of which ono was “Whar. is the 
most wonderful thing in ilio world?" “ Hope” was the 
answer; this is the most wondetfu! tbiug. Day uml 
night we see people around us dropping dowu dead, and 
yet we think we shall i;ot die; we never think that 
we shall die, or that we shall suffer. Each one of 
us thinks that success will bo his. hoping against hope, 
against ell odds, against all mathematical reasoning. 
Nobody is ever really happy here. If a man be wealthy 
and have plenty to eat. his stomach is out of order, and he 
cannot eat. If a man '6 stomach be good, as bal'd as iron, 
and he have the digestive power of a cormorant, he has 
nothing to put into his stomach. If l.e be rieb, he has 
no children. If he ho hungry and pool-, he has a whole 
regiment of children, and docs not know what to do with 
them. Why is it so ? Because huppiness aud misery 
are tho obvorsc and reverse of tho same coin ; he who 
takes happiness must take misery also. We all have 
this foolish idea that we ran Intro happiness without 
misery, and it has got such ^session of as, that we 
have not control over flip senses 

When 1 was in Boston, » young m.,« mine np lo me 
aud gave me a little piece of paper im which was written 
Mr. so-and-so, and' Number so- :im I-*.. house, and it went 
on tosav ‘’All the wealth uv.-i ! I the happiness of the 
world «vrc yours, if you only Umov h *« !>’ get it. If vtm 
como to me I will leach you h**u h- ... i it. I ' barge tfa.” 
lie gave me this and «iid. •• t |,. \,. n think of this? 

1 said “\ouitg innii, why don i yon gw she money to print 
this ; you have not even enough money ingot Hd* printed.” 
Ho did not understand this; ho w:is .infatuated with 
tbe idea, that lie could get- the writ lilt and happiness of 
the world in iutu»e$ without its pains. These are tho twg 
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exttvtm -' •••«•» wiiich ini’ii aiv ruluuiiK ; oho is cxlremo 
optim-Mii. vv iivii tvt-iy i5:ing is r»»sy and ami good ; 
the oi l-.rr. vxlivmu |nsstmi>i»i. when every tiling seems to 
lieu: .os(- them. Titr !u;i jt.riiy of men, have more or less 
undeveloped bniin* l »i.e in a million, we see with a well 
developed brain; il-.e rest ei flier liave peculiar idiosyn- 
oracies, or are monomaniacs. or maniacs, or something 
else. 



Naturally we ar** running ».«•» ’i xliomw. When we 
Are healthy atul young we think that all the wealth of 
the world will he ours. ut:d when Inter we get kicked 



about l»y soeiuty like i»*ot -5 ;iS 
corner and croak, nod throw : 



Is. nut tret older, wo sit in a 
i bucketful of cold water on 



others. Few men know that with pleasure there is pain 
and with pain, jiIouj-ui-? : and as pain is disgusting so is 
pleasure, as it is the twin brother of piiii. it is deroga- 
tory to the glory of man that he should be going after 
pain < 4 nd equally derogatory that ho should he going after 
pleasure, so both should he turned aside by meu \v|»o>e 
reason is balanced, and who have not n screw loose; we 



should look down 14100 Ihcm as lit only fur children. 
Why will not men seek liberty from being played upon ? 
This moment we aie whipped, and when we begin to 
weep, nature gives ns a dollar ; again we are whipped 
and when we weep, natoiyj gives ns a piece of ginger- 
bread and we begin to laugh again. 



The sage wants liberty ; he find# that sense-objects arc 
all vain, that there is no end to plcasares and pains. 
How many rich people in the world want to find fresh 
pleasures! all pleasures are old. and lli.-v want new 
ones. Do you not sic how many foolish things they uro 
inventing every day, just to titillate the nerves for a 
moment, ami timt done, there will come a reaction. We 
arc just like a stream of sheep. If tho leading sheep 
fall into a dilch, all the rest follow and break their necks. 
In the same way, what one does all the others do, without 
thinking about what they are doing. When a man 
begins to see the vanity of worldly things, he will feci he 
ought not to be played upon or borne along MtU way by 
nature and that it is slavery he is in. If a man has a few 
kind words said i»# him. he lu-gins to smile and stretch 
his mouth from ear to ear, and when he hours a few 
harsh words he begin* to weep, lie will see that he is a 
slave to a bit id bread, to a breath of nir, a slave to dress, 
a slave to patriotism, to country, to name and to fame. 
He is thus in the midst of slavery and the real man has 
become buried within Ihrongh tins bondage. This slave 
is what you call mats. When one realises all this slavery, 
then comes the desire io be free, au intense desire conics. 
If a piece of burning charcoal lie placed on a man's head, 
see how he struggles to throw it down ; similar will be 
the wise man’s struggles to become free. 

We have now seen what Mtnnukealuuiu, or ihe 
desire 10 be free, is. The next discipline is also a very 
difficult one. Xityinitya i iveku — discriminating bet- 

ween that which is true and that which is untrue, 
between thee ter cat and the Iransilory. God alone is eternal, 
everything else is transitory. Every one dies ; tho angcl9 
die, men die. animals die, earths die, ann, moon and 
stars, ail die ; every thing undergoes constant change. 
The nionntaius of to-day were the oceans of yesterday 
and will be oceans to-morrow. Every thing is in a 
state of flux ; sun. inoou, stars, the human body are all 
constantly changing ; the whole universe 4 s a mass of 
change. But there is one who never changes, and shat 
is Goa; and tho nearer we get lo Hiiu. the less will be the 
change for ns ; tho less will nature be able to work on 
tie; and when we reach Him, and staud with Him, vve will 



roiupu-r nsiluiv, wo will he masters of theso phenomena 
**! Mid niv, and they will liavu mi effect on na. Then will 
the bullock s blinds fall and lie wilh know his own way. 

\ on wv, ir we really have tho above disciplines, wh 
really do not require anything else in this world ; till 
knowledge i:. wilhiu us; all perfection is there already 
in the soul. But this perfection 1ms been covered up 
l\v nature; layer idler layer of nature in covering 1 his 
purity of the sou). What have we to do? 11 tally we do 
not develop «»nr souls at nil ; what can develop the 
elernal Y Wi; simply lake tho veil olT ; so by these 
disciplines, the veil will come away, .and the soul will 
muni lest ii.-clf in its pristine purifv, its natural, iiiuuiv 

freedom. 

(To bo continued.) 



Seekers after (Bob. 

11 . SRI RAMAKR 1 S 11 NA PARAMAHAMSA. 

A 

(Con tinned from paye 93 .) 

After passing this stage, Baotakrislina began to practise 
mid ha mu or religious exercises,, He used to remark that 
generally the frnit follows the flower bnt (he pumpkin is 
an exception. We niey very well apply (be saying to 
himself, for, be first saw God and then performed his 

SUtlft'lHtlV. 

Egoism or ahunkina, the sense of * 1\ ‘I*, ‘ 1\ id what- 
ever one see.*, or thinks or does, be considered as a thorny 
jnngle which stands between man and God. Kill out 
this self, this 'sense of separateness,' this false individu- 
ality, the true Self or A'tman stands at once realised — 
this is the eternal teaching of tho Upanishads. Self- 
realisation or Braliinagudna being the one end which 
liumiikmhna steadily kept before his mind, he was ex- 
tremely' anxious to kill oof bis low selfhood, his false in- 
dividuality. Thorough -going selflessness was bis ideal 
and to reach l his, he cried cveiy day to Kali, “Mother ! 
destroy my ahum (self) mid lake your place there: 1 am 

the meanest of the mean, tho poorest of the poor. May 
this idea be ever present in my mind. May I constantly 
feel that every being on earth, he it a Brahmin or u 
CbandMa, or even a beast or worm or an insect is sup- 
erior to me." To practically realise thin he went and 
denned, it is said, the W. O. of a Pariali. People thought 
him mad or possessed, but he heeded uot their gibes. 
He never 1 left uttering “Si a", "Ma", Mother, Mother, and 
whatever he proposed to do, lie first brought to 
notice. Sometimes he threw himself on the banks of the 
Gauges and cried aloud *Ma’, * Ma’, in such a pathetic lone 
that people attracted by it, guessed he was suffering 
from some incurable disease, or was mad, and blessed l-im 
or prayed for him. lie replied to ho questions, while in 
this state. 

Kdmakrishna, as we have already said, bad his ov.n 
way in all thing.*'. Ho tievor once cared what others 
thought or said about him ; public opinion was to hiiu 
simply, to use his own simile, ‘the cawing of news'. 
It is no wonder, tho actions of such a mau who dm lo 
set the world at uaqgbt, were somewhat strange and 
looked upon by his immediate neighbours aa those of an 
insane person. The sympathetic reader will, however, take 
a different view of the matter and instead of condemning 
tbo behaviour of the great bhakta , go deeper and wonder 
at tbo mind which was so fully and freely dedicated lo 
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the service of the Lord and which foand the meanest 
things in the world entitled to the highest h»vc and 
worship. There were no longer in it. the distinctions 
of beautiful and ngly, 13 tab min and Pariah, high and 
low, or docent and the reverse. All that was, was pore, 
beautiful and godly. No occupation was too mean for 
him and ho was tho servant of all God's even lures — a 
great soul surely, struggling.. mindless of the world ami 
its noisy madnesses, to get free, to become pnre and holy. 
To go and wash the house of a Pariah, how few of us 
have done it or can do it ! how few can worship 
God that way ! Cleaning tho house of a Pariah ! ms it was 
not the house of the Pariah that was cleaned, it was the 
heart of tho great Rainakrishna that was cleaned, puritied 
and made holy for the permanent residence of God. 

A word of warning here will not bo altogether out of 
plgce. The oxcrciso which Ilamakrishna did is no- 
where proscribed as a condition for attainiug salvation. 
There are in our country somo counterfeit Mahatmas who 
rollon dunghills and cover their bodies with tilth and 
go about the streets with tho hope of finding dupes to 
admire and worship them. There is just this difference, 
and it is a world-wide oue, between these sages and 
Rdm&krisbua; that what they do is for show ami deceit, 
Wllilo what ho did was done utterly mindless of others 
u ud. solely for his own good. The test is the heart , the 
motive. If filthy occupation be jho standard «f spiritual 
greatness, the city-sweeps will enter Heaven much easier 
than saints and martyrs. No importance really lies in 
external actions, thongh in somo cases they reveal the 
inner man. 

Uamakrishna found that a great obstacle in tho way 
of one's spiritual progroxs was a desire for wealth ; and in 
Mtler to rid himself of it, he resorted to the following 
»• idhana . He would take a gold coin in one hand and a 
little earth in tho other and argue within himself us 
follows -0, Manas ! they call this, niouey and this, earth ; 
you must now examine liotb thoroughly. This coin is a 
circular piece of gold, with the impression of the Queen on 
it. It is an inert thing, with it you can buy rice, cloth, houses 
horses, elephants, Ac. Bv means of it you can feed many 
persons, go to various holy places, you can even spend 
it on sudhus j but you cannot attain through it, divine 
bliss ; money cannot destroy a bank lira, it rather increases 
it. It cannot destroy desire and attachment, it breeds 
passion (r/yaid ami animality (tswa) ; mid those are in- 
tuiupHtiolc with Satchilunanda. Divine bliss. You ought 
to avoid a thing which while it fetches a little 7‘- _•/«/ «»i- 
virtue, causes; much PA pa or sin, you should not nen 
(ouch it. 



Tho following was one of his favourite stories with 

regard to the uses of money. A certain wealthy man 

maintained an niiti-*ala. (a place for feeding pcoplri; a 

butcher was taking a cow for slaughter that Way and 

when it came near tho ri>'thn,,t it lay down on earth 

and would not proceed. The butcher heat tho cow. tried 

to drag it :rnd used every means to make it go, till be 

got ijmtc exhausted. lie then went lo the niiti-sala 

where he was well fed. He returned with renewed vigor 

and by heating and dragging. In* «ncr«cd*d in Inking the 

row to tho si; i tighter- house, where it was ; imsy lil«r«*l. 

• • 

Tho greater portion of the sin of killing the cow went to 
the rich man. 



After thus dismissing within, himself irU**.n ni<»i.eji. In* 
proceeded to consider t he nature of (lie earth. * * Tti i is 
also nu inert- .substance. In this, coni is gr*.un by which 
we live, with it wo build our houses, wo even make tho 
images of our gods and goddesses with it. Whatever is 



achieved by moans of money is also achieved by means of 
earth. Both nre substances of the same class* then, why 
shoo Id one be preferred to the other 1 Thus reflecting 
he would look at both, repeatedly call the gold earth, 
and the earth gold, nnd then shuffling the contents of 
each hand into tho othor, he would keep on the process 
till he lost all seuse of the difference of the gold from the 
earth. Then he would throw both earth nnd gold into tho 
Gauges. The sight of money tilled him with strange 
dread. He felt pain whenever any precious r: tal enmo 
in contact with his body. Hr avoided all t about 
money; he was tempted by many people with offers of 
endowments but ho stoutly declined them. 

( 7 **‘ h ■ 



Clements of tbc Vedanta. 



CHAPTER IV. 

In the course of tbo three preceding chapters we have 
established some very important conclusions, tiff., 

1. Wherever there is life, there is a longing for happi- 
ness-— which has at the same time to be permanent ana alt 
knowing— a seeking, constant and unremitting, thongh 
blind for the great Sat-Chit-Anamla, the Self within. 

2. No external thing, however, cau ever give the bliss 
so unceasingly sought. 

A obtain this happiness then, tho mind which 

traffics with the outer world must die. 

4. The death of the mind means nothing else but the 
clearing np of its ignorance about itself and realising that 
it is not, as it believed so long, reallv different from the 
Atman or PragnAoa, tho ever blissful ‘Self within. 

It clearly follows from the above simple truths that tho 
mind being Pmgmiaa is itself the sent of all bliss and that 
like a millionaire going about begging for a few pies not 
knowing what he is worth, this really blissful mind 
wanders abont seeking for happiness not knowing its own 
nature (str&rftpa). When the mind or rather the inner man, 
the Jiva realises its identity with tho A'tmanor Pragnins, 
in othor words its owu real nature and then alone, the 
happiness which it so unremittingly seeks will be obtained, 
nnd it will cease W wander, for as the .Ytmopnnishad puls 
it 'the wealthy man will not seek poverty.’ The abovo 
truth* have been put in a thnn-ruid diiKreat wavs in our 
books, but all roads l cad to R:»t:.e. W c me miserable, wo 
want lo be happy, hut we persistently eok for happiness 
in the wrong place, just exactly where it conld not be 
-found. The only solution possible for the vast mass of 
misery is to find out where real anil permanent happiness 
ix and to obtain ii . Wo must .strike at the very root. 
1 empies, ritaffnnun, asylum.-, hospitals and work-lioii*ea 
can never completely solve tin* problem. They aio merely 
temporary ex pod mots, make. shifts for tho moment. This 
remedy is * neither absolute nor final' ns Knpil.a has so well 
put it. Tl (J only solution, the only euro for the ills of life 
is the removal of ignorance. In some mysterious manner 
of which we shall speak later on. the mind fell into the 
error nf regarding its.df ns «'*ii:,thing different from tho 
A'tnuin or IVagnrma which alone i\uHy exists. Here enmo 
tho fatal mistake, the primary cruise of innutn arable 
nui litis of births and deaths, t>( selfishness, quarrel, hatred 
nnd other passion*. This piimnry ignorance, this false 
.-ense of separateness which Inis made ns tin- narrow-mind- 
ed selfish little tilings we :m . is called in Wlnutic Texts 
Mthjn or Aviihftt- 

Creution with it* accompaniments, misery, transformation 
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and death, begun just at tin* point where 1 he mind th'-nphl 
ignorantly of course, that it whs separate from the Atman. 
So Avuiya or ifityn m di*si*nl»od us tin* aui«e of the world. 
* The root of /<«•/( -n ; »«»*. t !i uvjs is ifiiyu —her nature is 
ignorance. 8ho is what ("died if i>/‘ij>rnkrih\ she is tin? 
gunti* in their M*p.ir;.to slate... she is Actilyu, in these 
diverse ways she i’ is. flint If*.. spread out. a.s tiie univer.-.c’ 
(Sarvasftropauisiiml ). Through j /.#»..# or ignorance, flu* 
One became two. and when it h.rante i wo, it also mures. sari Iv 
becamo many, 'i'tiu profess nf extension i I m*<> 11 lt i t which 
the uii mum fast became manifest, is thus allegorically 
described by the Drihuduranx ;i.k;i 13 pun jehad : — 

** Prajaputi, the first lo>rn embodied soul did not feel 
delight. Therefore nobody, when alone, feels delight. He 
was desirous of r second. He was in the same state us 
h a« band and wife :u*u when in mutual embrace. Ho 
divided this two-fold. Hence were husband and wife 



produced... He approached hrr: iicnco muu were born. 
She verily reflected : how can he* approach me, whom 
he has produced froiu himself ‘f Aina I will conceal my- 
self. Thus ahe became a cow. the other a bull. He ap- 
proached her. Hence kirn* Were born. The one became 
a mare, and the other a stallion, the one a female ess, the 
other a male ass. He approached her. Hence the one- 
hoofed kind was born. I’he one became a fomale goat, the 
other a male gout, the one U-c.une an ewe, the other a rain. 
He apprcuched her. Hence goats and sheep were b5rn. 
lu this manner he created every living pair whatsoever 
dowu (o the ants. 



“He k: uur : 1 uni verily the creation : for 1 created this 
all. Hence the name of creation. Verily he who thus 
knows (that is that his Atiimn is the world) becomes in 
this creation like Prajapati/" 1. iv\ :j, 4, 5. 

We cannot afford to pause hoto to consider iu detail the 
meaning cf the allegory hut Us general import is plain. 
It describes how oue became nmuy as soon ns it became 
two through the force of span.*, time ami causality, how 
misery sprang with division uml how that misety is cura- 
ble only through the knowledge of tho identity of the 
one and tho many. That mtjya which creates two out 
of one creates tho nmuy also is described iu the following 
words by the great Tamil sage Tbiiyum.nnavar. “ When 
the seuse of ‘ T takes possession of any, the world — M&ya 
spreads outiu wonderful diversity; and who could describe 
too oceau of misery that springs ont of this *< Flesh, body, 
organs, inside, outside, all-pervading ether, air, fire, water, 
earth, mountains and deserts, vast successions of visible and 
iuvisiblo things rising like mountaiu chains, forgetfuluess 
recollection, waves of grief and joy or the oceau of delu- 
sion, actions that breed them, religious with various 
prophets as their founder.- cure sins, gods, bbakt&s, 
saatraa and methods ami di* nutations to support them. 
Ah ! ono rn'ght more easily count the sands on the sea* 
•boro than tell this baUalvm of evil- springing all from 
one primary cause of this fa!«e sense of separate ness.** 

The enro for our misery and the only no;, that is 
‘absolute and final' is then the removal of uc,./»/a nr 
ignorance. If that bo removed itR child ahanknra tho false 
sense of “ l” will die. unit in the language of the Adltyatmn 
TJpauisbad, the Self will shine of its own accord, freed 
frojn Ab unlearn, like the moon five- 1 froni an eclipse. 
Qnuna or wisdom then is the panacea for the ills of 
life. ‘ Awake, arise i sick out the great ones and get 
understanding!' says the Upnuishad ( Kuth, Up.l, IU. 
14). * He who obtains wisdom in this life obtains 
immortality. Great in the loss of him who dous not 
obtain it in his lifetime. Those heroes who behold 
the soul in all they set* have this world and live in immor- 
tality.’ (Ken. Upa. II, 5). Nothing but knowledge of 



the Atman can give ns salvation. Says Thnyomunavar 
•Though one jiyos the life of a bhakta, goes on pilgrimage 
round 'flic whole world and bathes in the sea and in tin* 
rivers., though. one does penance checking hunger ami 
thirst in the midst »»f fur, though ono holistic* hi* hungui 
with fallen leaves, water and air and keep* a vow of abso- 
lute silo mr, though ono lives in inaccessible mountain 
»"ivr.<, though ono cion uses his veins ami arteries through 
.* ■»; iu power*, though onr controls his breath and drinks 
ihr nectar from tho moon iu trance, thongl one makes 
his little body live for KuIjjum, though one might 
do nil these, can salvation bo attained, O blUafnl guru 
except by wisdom F In the same way the ilundaku Upn 
nishad says, * in the midst of ignorance, fools fancying 
ilicmsolvr; wise and learned, go round and round, (»,o., 
from birtli to birth) oppressed by misery, as blind people 
led by the blind. Fancying oblations and pious gift to lead 
to the highest, fool* do not know any thiug good. Having 
enjoyed on the high placo of heaven which they gaited by 
their actions, they enter this world or ono that is lower. 
Those again whq.'with subdued senses, with knowledge and 
the practice -> of the da tips of & saoy&sin (s. one that 
knows the supreme) in the forest follow austerity, _onA 
faith, go freed : ;irom «iu through the son (by the 
northern i path or jjhiinamil ryn) to where abides the trnznoi- 
tal spirit of inexhaustible nature.* That nothing^ hut 
gmltta or wisdoznTmti bring about salvation is tcpeafodly 
emphasized in tkb-Upanishads and Sankara has elaborately 
proved that guana* not karma, cau direotly secure salvation* 
In this connection the following discussion (freely rendered} 
between the gam and the disciple from that wonderful 
Tamil book 1 The Kaivalyatn* will be found interesting; — 

Disciple Will not good acts themselves reveal tho 
Brahman ? 

Where is the necessity then for VedAntic inquiry t 

Gnro *If yon want, my son ! to find ont tho real mau 
beneath a mask, what will be the good of your running 
and leaping and jumping ami staiidiug ou your head 
ami dancing upon a high polo, instead of watching 
his movements and observing his actions uud nature J» lu 
the same way* the Self cum lot be known by merely the 
*ludy of -the sastras, or by the performance of sacrifices 
uud pc nances or hy mantras or by ccrernouies or by 
feeding ihe poor. 

Disciple;— A dirty glass, O holy father! can only be 
cleaned by washing it with one's bauds aud not hy mere 
intellect; in tho samo way should not the ignorant mind 
bu cleaned by kariuas rather than by inquiry and 
wisdom ? * 

Guru : — My two, iu the case of the glass the imparity 
is real, (but iu the cuso of the mind the impurity is false 
for it only falsely thinks itself separate from the soul). 
In the case of a pebble on the oilier hand darkness or 
impurity can only be u ureal, merely a shadow. In the 
io» mer c.i'c physical means like w»»biog, Ac., are required, 
in I ho hut t*r, the mind, alone will do to know that pebble 
is really pure, in the same way ignorance of the mind as 
to i s own nature can only bo removed by qnuna or 

But what is guana' Says the Niralumbopaniahad 
Guana consists in knowing that nothing in the pheaomen* 
;d world exists apart from CbaiUnyaor the Brahman ■yrfco 
is both the seer. and the seen, who pervades all things and 
is equal in them nil aud who really ts uot o: diverse forms 
like pul, cloth, etc., and realising the Self through 
subduing tho senses, serving the guru and hearitio- und 
meditating ou the Atman and by practising IbeSudhaoa 
(uieaoe) taught by the guru for realisation* This is perhaps 
the bast and the moat complete definition that has bean 
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given of gniina. According to tins definition, guana in- 
volves first a clear intellectual grasp of the nature of the 
self through the most searching inquiry, and secondly, the 
realising for oneself the truth through the grace of the 
guru. Of course we eau here confine onrscives only to the 
intellectual part of the subject leaving the second part 
which consists in practical realisation to those who care 
for it. Analysing the first portion of the definition we 
sec that Fouv important statements are involved in it. ( 1 ) 
The seer and the *een arc both of lli« Vraqndna or Chat- 
tutiya. (2) This Pragnana pervades nil atul at the same time 
has no limitations of name and form. (3) Even things that 
arc different are really nothing hut PragnAna, in othor 
words the differences that exist are only illusory. 

It may probably bo asked lnrv. is not this definition of 
ytuitia too wide ? Is it not enough to *iy that gndtta 
consists in knowing intellectually and then realising 
through experience that the mind or rather the .11 va is not 
different but identical with the Attaint ? Is it also 
necessary to say as the definition does that the seer, the 
heou and Pragnana are all of them one, in other words, tho 
diva, the world and the Atman arc all in reality one ? The 
prime cause of our misery is ignorance of the fact the 
.llva and tho Atman are identical. To cure this, is it not 
enough to prove the identity of the two, is it also neces- 
sary to establish the identity us the definition involves, of 
the three, the diva, Tim Atman and tho world? We reply, 
yes. In the Brat place the happiness we seek or the Self 
within, we have already seen (chap. II), must be eternal 
and iufinit ' as well ns permanent ami all-knowing. There- 
fore it follows that there can be nothing ontside this Self. 
To say tb*t the world is not the Xtraau is inconsistent 
with the conclusion that tho Atman is infinite. To fur* 
rher strengthen our position, let its approach the question 
from another starting point. 

We have already established (chap. Ill) that the JSvA, 
the inner man whom wo have beeu loosely calling 4 mind’ 
is uot essentially different front the Atman, and that it is 
miserable, because it is ignorant of its real nature. Of 
course, Manas, intellect, will, Almnk&ra, and the Saksbi 
or the witness, all perform different functions, but it is an 
axiom that difference of functions does uot mean differ* 
euco in nature or essence. Onc.mau may at oue and the 
same time bo the husbaud of his wife, tho son of his 
father, the mas tor over lus servants and the servaut of 
his master, similarly Pragnana is at oue and the same 
time Manas, intellect, will, Abankara, and Sakshi, the wit- 
ness.. But what- is gained by proving that tho mind is 
really Pragnana if its different functions sin- all roal aud 
have to he performed ? The capacity of a husband is 
different from tho capacity of ji servant ami it will be 
ridiculous to confound the two thongh they* both belong 
to the same man. So what good is there in proving that 
the Jtva in really the Atman and theroforo all blissful, if 
it. has to perform different functions and wauderanri make 
itself miserable ¥ 1 rnay be really and iu law a millionaire 

hot so long as I am kept out of it hv an irresistible power 
anil compelled to be poor, what ran 1 dc hot beg and be 
miserable and of what use is m 3 - wraith tome? Similarly, 
if thoJfvu In; com polled to jM*rf«»im its five functions which 
necessarily disperse its glory and mat*, it uti>rruble. what 
uso is it to prove that it'is in its nature happy? Its happi- 
ness , is then like a treasure guarded by a blood-thirsty 
•teuton. Trim; hut is it. really romp* died to perform the 
different functions ? Can it not avoid them? The reply 
»h □ a to rally how can it, so long as them is tho world from 
which it cannot but tuko impressions, analyse them, act- 
upon them and cat therefrom the sweet aud bitter fruits 



of life ? A man cannot help being a husband, servant and 
ra a stir, so long as there are wives, masters and servants 
outside him. Similarly, so tong a* there is a world ex- 
ternal to the Jtva and with such vast differences as *e 
behold in it, bow mu it escape being attracted and re- 
pulsed and distracted by it? As S«.tmi Vivekauanda 
says 4 this momeut we are whipped, and when we begin to 
weep, nature give* us a dollar, again we are whipped and 
when we weep nature gives us a piece of ginger-hread and 
we begin to faugh again.' This is how the world deals 
with ns ; and what good will it be for ns to know that 
onr real nature is all happiness if we caunot escape 
being played upon by the world in this fashion P 
The only possible way of effecting the desired escape 
is to kuow that the world is nothing outeide our rokl 
oaturo. Flying away to forests, burying ourselves in 
caves or closing np our eyes and ear* cannot save ns from 
the world. The forests and the raves are themselves iu the 
world and the abutting np onr senses can be no remedy 
for there is nothing to prevent ns from dreaming. The 
ouly possible way of escaping from the world ia by know- 
ing that it is not the ugly thing it seems, the methodises 
madness it appears, the tyrant which it seema to be over 
ns but that it also is u» reality the Pragn&ua and therefore 
identical with onr own real nature. * He who sees him- 
self (».«., the real he, tho Atman) iu all creation and all 
creation in himself does not go to disgusting states, bat 
becomes liberated. Wheu a mau behohta all beinps as his 
owu Self, in that stete in which all beings have become 
to the wise man bis owu Self, then to such a one who be- 
holds all alike, where is delusion, where ia grief P (Isa. 
Upa. 5. 6 .) As the firihadsranyaku U Danish ad pictures- 
quely puts it, 4 Praj&pnti was afraid, tnerafore man when 
alone is afraid. He then looked round : since nothing hot 
myself exists, of whom should I be afraid ? Hence his 
fear departed : for whom should be fear, sines fear arises 
from another.* There is no way of escaping nature’s 
tricks unless we examine and ascertain that the world 
is nothing outside our miud. It has its existence only 
there. When there is auotber, naturally there is fear, 
we become subject to attractiou and repnlsiou ; we at 
ouce get liable to he played upon. It follows then, that 
to establish the identity of the Jtva aud the Xtmau will 
be of no avail unless it includes also the identity of the 
world with them. Here will be seen the wisdom of the 
definitiou which says that gn<ina ooosisU iu finding oat by 
reason and practical realisation that the seer, the seen 
and the Chait&uya or Pragnana are all one. Until the 
realisation of this grand unity comes, there can be no 
escape from the world and no cessation of the functions 
which distract the mind and prevent it from beiug happy. 
Hero iu this connection, let us read a chapter from the 
Upauisbads. 

The question is put. ‘‘Whom do we worship as the 
Atman r What is His nut lire ?" aud the answer is •* He 
is that hy which one sees form, by which oue hears souud. 
by whioh oue apprehonds smells, by which one expresses 
speech, by which oue distiuguishes what ia of good 
aud what is not of good taste. 

44 Tho heart and the mind, sell -consciously pride 

of dominion | discrimination, good sense, knowledge of the 
sustras, nudentlaiuliiig, perception, thinking, the. power of 
endurance, sensibility, independence of mind, recollection. 
detenoilflHion, perseverance, the will to live, desiie. sub* 
mission, arc all names of knowledge (that is, they ale all 
different aspects and fn uetions of the same PragiiAtm.i 

“ This Atman is Brahma, this is ludra, this ia PrajS 
pati, this, all the god.- aud the five great elements, Earth 
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Air. Ether, Will i*i* and Kit***. I bin, nil thiwi> which an* 
ro adc up of fractious of i In »se' elements, this is tliocuu.su of 
all what is born from e-eas wlwi i- born fi*oin the womb, 
what is bora fi*om the heal, wlm; is born from the sprouts, 
horses, coivs, meu, elephants. Whatsoever has life — what 
moves un foot, w|mt inovi*v by wing ami all that is im- 
moveable — all this is brought to existence by knowledge 
Pragna-Netram ; is founded ou knowledge. The world 
is. brought into existence by knowledge ; knowledge is the 
foundation, Bramha is knowledge tPragiianu). lie, Vauiu- 
deva. having by that knowledge departed from this world 
and in the world of Heaven obtained all desires, became 
immortal, became immurta I ( Aitareya Upa. Ch. iii, Sec. 

5.) 

According to this Upnnishad. not merely the inaer man 
whom we have been calling tbe mind and who more 
correctly should be styled the Jiva is the A'trnan, but tbe 
whole Universe *, * The whole world is bronght into exist- 
ence by knowledge,’ says the Upanishad. ‘Knowledge 
is the foundation, Bramha is kuowledge. The ward 
* knowledge’ bv the way is apt to be misleading. The word 
in the text is Prsgnina, for which unfortunately there is 
no proper English equivalent. Knowledge and conscious- 
ness denote functions more than tbe subetanoe, and 
generally involve three things, tbe knower, the known 
and the act of kuowiug. Pragnana on the other hand ie 
no function. It ia the tbiug-in-itself of which knowledge, 
conecionsness, Ac., are fnuctious, we shall therefore 
adhere to tbe word Pragnana iu future. Tha above 
paasaga from an Upanishaa of tho Rig Veda tells us in 
the simplest and Hie most direct form possible that all 
that exists including you, me. animals, plants and stones 
are all modifications of the same Pragnana, * sparks from 
the same furnace' as another Upauishad puta it. They 
are waves, bubbles and frotb of one vast ocean of conscious- 
ness, and as such are different only, in name and form. If 
we ancceed in proving this bold assertion of the Upani- 
shads, the theory of the Vedanta would be complete. 
The full trntb, however »f the grand unity of which the 
seers speak, could only bo grasped by actual realisation— 
Saksb&tkfira Anubhava. The Rishis spoke what they know ; 
bow we have to begin at the other end : we have to know 
what they spoke. What wore truth to them are theories to 
us. We shall first intellectually examine and nuderstand 
them, and tbeu proceed, such of us as axe allowed, to seek 
for ourselves independently to realise in its full glory the 
grand unity of which the Self-intoxicated seers so rejoic- 
ingly speak. 

(To bt continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI, 

A timely expedient : and very angry with Nature. 

The third person who interrupted the edifying conver- 
sation between Mr. and Mrs. Wild Cat was a neighbour 
of theirs, a pretty remarkable man in his own way. Our 
’world is full of wonders if one has only the eye for them. 
The little story we am concerned with being a chip of 
the great world* block, has its own share of these 
wonders ; and Sundarayya, for that was the name of tho 
stranger, was undoubtedly one of these. For he 



had iu 1dm a guuiii.s for inhadimf-umking which endowed 
him with tho glorious siinnuiio of Nnmda, the cele- 
brated bard of the Indiun Olympus. Sundarayya, while 
returning from the pull n ted house of the late Krishna 
had noticed the sulky face of Nay anna lit up with un 
unusual moonlight. 'Vo go home, to wear a dry cloth, 
and reach NuyammV houtto were all the work of a few 
minutes and tho svlf. elected member of God’s detective 
police wrh busy caves .dropping when the * Wild Cats* were 
gloating over tbeir calculations. When tbe great secret 
**thut fellow Krishna is gone and so ouv child Muttii will 
bo tho heir” »itl» a significant ‘’you understand*’ added 
t<> it, was uttered, our friend Sundarayya was then; un- 
observed. He would have coutiuned where ho was till 
the whole of the conspiracy wns unfolded, had he not 
feared that his presence had begun to be suspected. To 
rr.eud mutters therefore, he boldly advanced into the 
interior of tho house and asked Nayanna for snnff. This 
little powder it may here be mentioned has all aloug 
played an important part iu social politics and has 
often brought together in close hand-to-liand relation the 
Brahmin and the Sudra, the Zamindar and his dog- 
keeper, the Dewan and his cook. This wonderful leveller 
of privileges as well as prejudices was uow invoked by the 
intruder as sn excuse for bis intrusion. Nay anna’s wife, 
aa soon as Sundarayya entered, withdrew according to 
euatom and the latter sat down saying, “ Sankara ! how 
tired X am ? N Nayanna also sat down and asked M why ? 
what is tbe matter, why are you so tired?” Snndarayyn 
replied, *1 bad a very hot quarrel with a beggar fellow 
from Madura.’ 

Nayuuna : — 1 Who was he ? und why n quarrel ?* 

S. : — ‘ That fellow, it seems, is a relation of that our.-M 
widow Lakshmi and claims that all Krish nan’s property 
must go to bar and her devilish father. I .said 4 there are men 
who will take care not to let a single pie go to her,’ got 
exceedingly angry auil ahn«ed him outright. These 
Madura men are wicked. What do you say ?’ 

N. : — * What right have any of these Madura fellows 
the property?’ 

S. : — "Snroly there are claimants enough here.” 

“ Claimants !” roared out Nayanna 44 Claimants ! thm, 
is only one and be will get it.” 

S. : — Yes, you are right, there is only one and that, 
of course, is your relation Seetbarama. 

Nayanna’s face and eyes became red with rage. “ 1 
have calculated, 1 have calculated,” he thundered out, 
44 Let Seetbarama or any other devil approach it. 1 will 
cat his throat. It is miua. I am its master,” You ! 
how !” interrupted Sundarayya. 44 Yes, 1 mean, not me 
but-—” 4 

At this stage there was heard a loud scream from the 
kitchen side, and Nayanna finding that it was tbe voice of 
his dear dirty boy, ran iu to see what the mattor was. 
Subbi was busy thumping the little imp in the kitchen 
Nayanna exclaimed, “Mydeur! my dear 1 why do you 
beat him so ?” bat the thumping only increased in reply 
and the boy screamed londer and louder. Nayanua again 
remonstrated and Subbi gave him tha following sweet 
reply londly enough, “ What do you care what 1 do 
with him or how the family goes ? You have time only 
to talk about your plans and schemes to every fellow that 
asses in the street. Yon hava got so much work to do 
ere; tbe calves are dying with thirst; leaves and vege- 
tables have to be brought from the garden, so many 
clothes have to be washed ; but you keep talking and 
talking, idlo that you are ; and this little fellow worries 
me for food; bow to feed him without leaves ? You care 
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Hot about those things but keep talking to all the men in 
the Street/’ and repeated the thumping operation upon the 
child's back. Sandurajya heard these words whiob were 
spoken loud enough t*» read) at least two houses and 
shrewd as he was, found that lie was outwitted and that 
he must wait for another, opportunity to draw forth from 
Kayanna all his schemes. The fact- was,' as our readers 
would hare guessed, Subbi was hearing from the kitcheu 
all that passed between her husband and his friend, and 
seeing that the former was foolishly on the brink of divulg- 
ing what he described fs his calculation aud what we 
might call his speculation lveoHed to the thumping ex- 
pedient to draw away he* husband and avert the danger. 
.Sntiilarayya knowing full well the meaning of the device, 
thought it host to withdraw, saving, for formality's 
sake. “ Nayanna, I go, 1 have got some business," 
and vowing within himself to make what he can of 
Nay an na's plans. Sobbi loudly bolted the door on his back 
and treated her husband to a seven* curtain lecture on 
the foolishness of divulging one’s plans about property to 
ineti in the street, esncciailv to Sundnmyyu. After this 
lecture ho was placed under n sort, of fjnarantino indoors, 
lest he might bo too communicative 

Let us leave for a while the Wild Cats (Mr. and Mrs.) 
and the good people of Dindigu! to themselves and run to 
Madura to see a friend of ours in whom we are greatly 
interested. That it is late in the night, and that there is 
just now no train running from the one place to the other 
are no considerations with us. nur is there any fear of our 
sleep getting distnrbed, for in a novel which is a dream 
within the long dream of this world, being Pratibasika 
Satla as the learned Vedantins would put it, we all see 
and act with our Sukshma sarira, tho subtlo body, and 
* though without hands or feet we are the swiftest of 
approach, though without eyes or ears we see and hear 
everything, though onrselves nncomprehended, we com- 
prehend everything kuowablc.’ 

The means of transit and other things thus cheaply 
settled, we reach an upstair-house at Madura which we 
readily recognise as that of M.U.Ry. Narayuua Iyer Aver- 
gal, Dewan Bahadur, e. i. k. The Deputy Collector is 
fast asleep enjoying perhaps in the astral plaue his titles 
and his gubernatorial interview. Let us pass by, elowly 
for fear of disturbing him and his family, for our 
iHisifcoss just now ie not with the sleoping. We reach the 
open apace in the upstairs, and tbero to onr surprise 
find a young man eeated in an armless chair, all alone 
In that dark midnight stering at vacancy, self-ab- 
sorbed ; his young and beautiful cheeks are wetted with 
tears gently flowing from two dark big eyes, his lips are 
Hrraly knit to each other ; one arm listlessly hangs over 
the chair am! the other supports his bright but drooping 
face, itself resting on his thigh- His dark curly hair 
spreads uncarcd over his shoulders like a black cloud and 
he sat cross- logged, the very picture of melancholy. All 
nature was still as if it respect**)! griof. The sky was 
perfectly silent with its uilrnt conclave of stars. Below, 
there wa« not a mouse stirring aud the silence of the 
midnight was enhanced by the darkness of the honr 
which made it almost dreadful. A.s if Kt ill moro to 
heighten the effect, some dark monster clouds were 
careering in the heavens and by turns swallow- 
ing one another like mountain snakes- The temple 
towers stood enveloped in darkness like colossal ./d/a- 
mnuies and one of them in particular — an incomplete 
tower with tin* old old tradition About it of being 
presided over by a demon-god reputed to have 
delivered up to ‘Death many nn it n fortunate roan rcturn- 



ing by midnight from the arms of clandestine love,— 
was is its unfinished state, enough to have frightened 
oowards into demoniac possession. But a few years ago, 
it was the popular belief that the tutelary demon of Ibit 
tower would nover suffer it to be completed, that it was 
left unfinished because the cock crew before the spirit* 
which were engaged in its building could complete it, and 
that repeated human endeavours to complete it had Droved 
futile. The great tower has now been completed bnt 
still there is the belief in its terrible gaardinnship ; 
on Tuesdays and Fridays b is gnrlandcd from top to bot- 
tom, and peoplo with the Hindu conscience in them, would 
not dare pass that way or ever see it in midnight hours. 

But in Sreenivaaan’s heart, for that is the name of our 
yonng friend, there was no fear. In his heart of hearts he 
defied death. He would be thankful if death wonld remove 
him from a world of injustice aud wickedness, where, as 
he thought, all the enjoyment went to the wicked and all 
the aaffering to the good and the god-fearing. ** Could 
there be a god,” he argued. “ who would suffer harlots to 
thrive aud drive angel-like Lakshmi to widowhood aud 
lifelong rnieery ? Is such u world worth living in where 
an innocent and virtuous, god-like Krishna is snatched 
away in the prime of life? Ah 1 Krishna, my sweet and 
only frieud who was solacing me in my grief, whose one 
aim was to woo me out of ruy melancholy and familiarise 
me with the bright aide of life, to lose you and survive ! 
aud ah (' Lakshmi, the sweetest wife that ever man had, 
how often Jjas Krishna spoken to me in secret, of your in- 
estimabieTirtues, of your sweetness, your love, yonr kind- 
ness to ali^h&t lives, the beAuty of your family relation* 
ship, the.npetrfof y° ttr life. the angelio philosophy yon 
inherited from your father to which, though did not 
fully oompreheud it, you tuned the least of your actions ! 
Yourself and Krishna to be parted once and for evert 
you, never to. see each other more ! Is this life P Who had 
.the right to send us into this And torture us ibis-wise P 
Are jre snob born slaves to fate P Where is the sanction 
for' suck tyranny P To say that God’s ploasure was so and 
.o-^whJriU that devil who gloats in snob hnraao 
h^isery^igph torturing of helpless creatures f The world 

jobbery nature, the worst swindler, it 
;ohhat«'ns^|c inis that we are, at every torn, now beating 

now patting our heads and patron* 
ising;' us-^k Taacalish Vivien, a siren ooaxioff ut and 
jMkWJjiig* of us. These suns, moons anil Stars, dead 
worthless^ masses of matter all rolling forward into 
aightbecaose tbeir neat great grandmother* yarrow- 
Crooning Jfature bade them so, and rolling backward 
oat of ; fight, on oe again because Nature would have it 
so, these are the great luminaries where gods reffdel 
And these men innumerable ali sloeping aud snoring 
becauee the old devil bade them; and rushing out into 
life, next ' morning saying ‘l slept, end I woke, I can 
do this, I can do that. I have done that and so on,' 
This meaningless ' P with which every man starts up 
like a shameless jackdaw is Nature's mischief. Nobody 
ever does anything himself, whether man pf woman of 
animal." It is all Nature, Nature, Natm-e. This Nature 
hurled this roe into this life — diove away that Krishna oat 
of it and has broken Lakshtni's innocent and faultless 
heart. I do not want to live. If people say 1 must be 
born again, why should I ? I shall put an end to myself 
and then let mo see where this powor is that can again 
start me up into the mad ‘nurse which foolish men call 
life and the wiso should mil death. Let Nature dare an* 
proach me.” He unconsciously roared out these last words 
and violently stamped liis foot on the ground. 
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Just then there cnmo lushing up to him, n« it fright- 
ened, a young girl of about IS year* of ago, her hair nil 
diibe veiled ami her dress in wild d ; -order, and clasped 
him in her arum crying •• My «lwir. My dear.’' “ Stand off, 
thorn is no ‘ dear’ hero, anywhere under the sun or above 
it. stnnd off" cried out SreenivuMin and pushed her away 
** l have got frightened, my dear, don't trral n«r no, 
my d •»«%'■ cried the girl n«d again embraced him and 
wept, her tear# rolling down on his hroud breast 
’* 1 mn cry much alarmed ; 1 mu very nioeli a l turned. 

clasp mo iu thy arm* and me my dear", added the 

girl almost sobbing. NVe seem to know the girl ; have 
we not seen her iu Vasudova Sustry’s bouse once with her 
mother just before the terrible Animiumal’s arrival fr..m 
Dindignl ? Yes. She js Kuknmni, Dewan Bahadur Nara- 
yann Iyer’* daughter. .Si>»cnivasan, just now so angry wi»h 
Nature nnd her ways, is ilieutiie Deputy Collector’s son- 
in-law. WJu-n Rakmaui tonic refuge in his breast, and he 
felt her heart beat wildly with fear, he reluctantly butgenLh 
laid his arms round her nnd ground his teeth with rage 
saying, ” It is Nature driving mo mad ; why do you thus 
come nnd trouble me ? 1 shall have nothing to do with 

anybody. You are all Nature’s slaves, but I will be none.’ 
“My Lord, when I am frightened, is this how you would 
tfreat me, to whom shall I go for refnge if not to you * 
Where is your wonted kindness gone? Soothe my fear 
my dear, I shall tell you all. First let us go in, 1 am 
afraid to bo here in this dark midnight.** Sreenivasan had 
to suspend for a moment his rage against nature and bad 
to go in. A. woman in distress melts the stoniest heart. 
They went into the hall, the door was closed ; a lamp wat 
lit, and Rnkmani. comforted and assured that all was aafe 
looking up at her husband, said, “ My dear, is this how yon 
will leave me alone ? I don’t know how long you had 
been sitting in the dark alone before I found yon. I 
dreamt a dreadful dream which found strange confirma- 
tion in your conduct.” " Yen girls are tbe silliest things 
in the world,” mnttered Sreenivasan ; “ was it only, only a 
dream that frightsned you so, what was the dream ?” ** I 
dreamt.” beyan Hnkmani, ” ah, horrible ! that you had 
deserted me and leaving mo alone in the bed as NaJa did 
poor D&mayanti, fled away into the solitudes of the 
forest, and there, got up a precipice overhanging a dark 
fathomless abyss and was abont to fall down into it with 
a view to put an cud to your life. I seemed somehow to 
find you. Just then 1 even heard you say , * I will now 
kill myself and let me sec which devil can bring me back 
to life.’ Just st this critical moment I heard some one 
roaring and stamping on tbe ground which cut off my 
terrible dream. I woke sud when in yonr place 1 saw 
the empty bed and unpressed pillow I got awfully afraid 
and ran ont screaming and found yen where yon were. 
Ah! what a bad night!” “A. very curious dream 
•certainly,” interrupted Sreenivasan, “ I really did want to 
get rid of this wicked and tyrannical Nature which has 
enslaved us, and I did nay, ‘I will pnt au end to myself 
and then let me **e where the power is which could start 
me u|» into this life again.’ Nature is a humbug and I 
want to get rid of her at any cost.” " Will yon leave me 
miserable, my dear?” replied Rukmani weeping, M is this 
the way to escape Maya ? Even great sages like Vosishta 
lived with their wives.” “ I should like to know how they 
both lived iu the world and escaped the devil Maya. It 
« all nonsense.” “ 1 do not know it well, my dear, but uncle 
Vasudeve Sastry ssys 4 By the’ conquest of mind alone is 
the conquest of Nature attained. Nature or May a is simply 
one’s mind, be says ; and when one subdues the mind be 
becomes immortal. Only a few deys before sister Lakahmi 
became so miserable, be uLtered to me some verses iu which 



a «ago says of himnolf ‘ I a in always immortal, 1 am all 
knowledge, 1 am all bliss, I nm beyond nature. ! am not 
the body — bow could 1 be born Y 1 am not abac knr£- (false 
egoism) — how conld 1 be subject to hunger and thirst f* 1 
am not the mind, so how could 1 be subject to passions and 
grief? 1 nm not aii agon*, so how coulil there be slavery 
ami freedom for me?” Sri nivaann replied “ I too have read 
such things, but it is nil talk, Ulk ; where is tlm man who 
has actually gone beyond imtui-e and rent the veil of wtayu 
and who car ca not wlint happens, who thinks himself im- 
mortal even if tho body dies ?" Kukmuni * H id, ♦ J huv«r 
heard uncle say there are men who care not whether the 
sun i*» hot or cool, whether fire burns upwards or down- 
wards, whether they are praised and, worshipped or bbiifted 
and beaten or even whethor they die tho next, moment or 
hundreds of years after —but oompose yourself, my dear, 
and sleep, for you have had no sleep and we have to get 
up early. Only assure me, mv lord, that you will not 
desort me, that you will not once again expose yourself in 
the dark midnight.” A sort of consent was slowly wrong 
oat from i Srinivasas who desired to be left alone, after 
which his wife began to sleep. “ To subdue tbe mind ! the 
mind is already too subdued and slavish,” ho remarked 
to himself, and once again fell into a fil of meditation 
which fortunately terminated in sleep. But even his 
sleep was philosophical, for it was a lung dream in 
which he met a great Yogin who spoke philosophy 
to him and graciously undertook to initiate him into 
the mysteries of Yoga. He was about to become the great 
Yogi s disciple when suddenly be was ronsed to witness » 
strange occurrence. 
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and bring a marvellous harmony, the uni versa] religion of 
head and heart into existence, and such a man waa -born 
and I bad the good fortune to sit nnder his feet for years. 
The time was ripe, it was necessary that such a man 
should be bom, and he came, and the most wonderful part 
of it was that his life’s work was just near a city which 1 was 
full of western thoughts, which had run mad after these 
occidental ideas, a city which had become more European- 
ised than anv other city in India. There he was born* with- 
out any book-learning whatsoever, he could not write his 
own name, this groat intellect, never could write his own 
name, bnt everybody, the moet brilliant gradnatea of onr 
university found in btra an intellectual giant That was 
a curious map. It ie e long, long story, and I. havtf ao time 
to tall anything about him to-night I had better stop 
only mentioning the great Sri Ramakrishna, tbs fulfill 
ment of the Indian sages, the sage for the time, one whose 
teaching is just now, in the present time, most beneficial. 
And mark the Divine power working behind the man. 
The son of a poor priest, born in one of the wayside vil- 
fages, HD known and untlionght of, to-day is worshipped 
literally by thousands in Europe and America, and to- 
morrow willbe worshipped by thousands more. Who 
knows the plans of the Lord ? Now, my brothers, if you 
do not see the hand, the finger of Providence it is because 
you are blind, born blind indeed. If time oomes,snd another 
opportunity, I will speak to you about him mors fully, 
only let ms say now that if 1 have told you one word of 

a " d hl * alone » &nd if I have told you 
many things which were not true, which were not correct, 
which were not beneficial to the human race, it was al! 
mine* and on me is the responsibility. 



